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T° the Bulletin of the John Rylands 

Library Mr. E. F. Chaney contributes 
an erudite Note on the chief manuscripts of 
Francois Villon’s poems. Of these MSS., 
seven in number, five are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and one at the Arsénal. The 
seventh was bequeathed, with all her other 
manuscripts, by Queen Christina of Sweden 
to the Pope, but it remained and remains in 
the Royal Library at Stockholm. 

Perhaps it is just as well that it did. The 
noble Ballade que feit Villon a la requeste 
de sa mére would well have become the 
shelves of the Vatican; but there are other 
poems in the MS., and notably that Ballade 
de la Grosse Margot, which momentarily 
turned R. L. S. into more than “ something 
of the Shorter Catechist.” 

While acknowledging our debt to the 
great critical editions of Longman, Thuasne 
and Foulet, Mr. Chaney thinks that there is 
toom for yet another edition, which should 
give correctly all the variants and eschew 
wholly all forms without MS. authority. 


THE National Book League has reissued, 

through the Cambridge University 
Press (at 6s, net each), Mr. Lionel McCol- 
vin’s How to Use Books and How to Find 
Out, both originally published in 1933 and 
now revised. The first-named is intended 
for the guidance of enthusiastic but inexperi- 
enced readers who do not already know 
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their way about in the world of books; the 
second is mainly a guide to reference books, 
those invaluable publications which would 
be serviceable to a much larger constituency 
of readers if their existence and purpose 
were more generally known. 

Also through the Cambridge Press come 
the first five titles in the N.B.L’s new series 
of Reader’s Guides. Each of these is an 
octavo pamphlet of from twelve to sixteen 
pages in a decorated coloured cover, con- 
taining a short book-list with an introduc- 
tion by some authority on the particular 
subject (Michael Sadleir, Book Collecting; 
Hubert Foss, Books about Music; G. M 
Trevelyan, Biography; Arnold Haskell, 
Ballet). The N.B.L’s intention here is wiser 
than its performance, since such lists need 
frequent revision if they are to fulfil their 
purpose efficiently, and at one shilling each 
they are likely to appeal to the book fancier, 
who will hoard them as admirable examples 
of typography and design, rather than to the 
student and earnest inquirer who would be 
better served by a plainer and cheaper 
format. In its highly commendable en- 
deavours to encourage appreciation of 
beauty in book-making the National Book 
League may be in danger of tumbling head- 
long into the dilletante aestheticism which 
subordinates content to form and style. 


EANIJIN, a Literary Magazine, with the 
editorial address, “‘ Extension Board, 

The University of Melbourne,” shows that 
Australia can produce a careful and critical 
quarterly on writers and their aims. Mr. 
E. J. Stormon is fully equipped for his study 
of “ Virgil and the Modern Poet” and has 
found in Hopkins and T. S. Eliot clear in- 
stances of a debt to the poet who led the 
way to subtle implications of feeling in a 
word or a phrase. Mr. Plomer in “ Virginia 
Woolf” writes elaborately about her per- 
sonal beauty, illustrated by a photograph. 
We are more interested in her books, con- 
sidered in the final paragraph as the “ com- 
plex treatment of comparatively simple 
plots.” This did not come off in “ Jacob’s 
Room,” but the later novels should attract 
the reader who thinks nothing of technique 
or streams of consciousness. The increasing 
complexity was a difficult problem not, we 
think, fully mastered when her life ended. A 
“ Tokio Letter ” and some lively controversy 
appear under “ Variety.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








ANGELO’S ENGRAVERS 


"THE most superb volume dealing with the 

science of defence which has ever 
appeared in England is Angelo’s Ecole des 
Armes. The imprint of the Dodsleys is 
found on the title-page of the first edition, 
but they may have doubted its commercial 
value; at any rate, it was published by sub- 
scription. Headed by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, no less than 223 noblemen and gentle- 
men rallied to the support of the Master 
who, gratefully, recorded their names and 
titles in his great oblong folio for posterity 
to admire. 

As it turned out, what we presume to have 
been the hesitations of the Dodsleys were 
misconceived, for after the first edition of 
1763, a second was demanded in 1765, 
and a third in 1767, though the imprint of 
the Dodsleys is replaced in the two later 
ones by that of S. Hooper. Twenty years 
after, Angelo’s son Henry reduced the mag- 
nificence of his father’s conception to a 
quarto, though he returned to the original 
format in a revised and expanded edition 
which he brought out in 1817, this being 
further graced by six additional plates after 
drawings by Rowlandson. This was the 
final edition. 

If Domenico Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
mondo, to give him his baptismal names in 
their full sonority, produced a treatise which 
remained authoritative for half a century— 
and the counsels he gave are as sound to-day 
as when he wrote them—his success was de- 
served. His unchallenged supremacy in his 
profession may have counted for much, his 
personality and his aristocratic connections 
may have counted for more, but most was 
due to the infinite pains he took to attain 
perfection. Himself an Italian, though long 
resident in Paris before he came to England, 
he established the French text with the aid 
of his friend the Chevalier d’Eon, and as he 
regarded the correct representation of the 
movements described to be of vital import- 
ance, he commissioned another friend, John 
Gwynn, a founder Member of the Royal 
Academy, to prepare a series of forty-seven 
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drawings from the life. For each of these 
drawings Angelo insisted on undertaking the 
wearisome task of posing for the principal 
figure, the models for the subsidiary ones 
being d’Eon—not yet compelled by Louis 
XV to adopt female dress—John Hamilton 
Mortimer, A.R.A., and his patron, the Earl 
of Pembroke. Henry Angelo tells us that, so 
far from there being reluctance to be repre- 
sented for all time as transfixed by. the 
Master’s point, there was keen competition 
for the honour, and it required all his 
father’s famous tact to decline the flood of 
offers pressed upon him by hopelessly un- 
suitable candidates. 

But Angelo’s anxieties did not end with 
the completion of text and drawings; he still 
had the task of selecting the engravers who 
were to reproduce Gwynn’s drawings for the 
printing-press. In this important matter, 
however, his only embarrassment was 
choice, for the eighteenth century was the 
golden age of engraving, and the Master, 
living on the verge of what was then 
London’s Latin Quarter, numbered most of 
the younger artists of his time in the circle 
of friends for whom he kept open house at 
King’s Square Court, Soho Square. 

It is obvious that the execution of forty- 
seven large plates, even though they con- 
tained only two figures without backgrounds, 
was too much to be entrusted to one man if 
publication of the great work were not too 
unduly to be delayed, and therefore he dis- 
tributed the drawings among six young en- 
gravers. John Hall had the lion’s share, for 
he engraved twenty-four plates, William 
Wynne Ryland did fourteen, Charles Grig- 
nion five, Thomas Elliott two, and Thomas 
Chambers and James Gwin one apiece. 
When we study what resulted from their 
efforts, we cannot doubt that even Angelo— 
to say nothing of his 223 supporters—must 
have been well satisfied. ; 

It is a strange fact that, with the exception 
of Hall, who became Historical Engraver to 
the King, and died full of honours in 1797, 
all Angelo’s engravers met with misfortune. 
Grignion, after a long and laborious life, 
found that public taste had deserted him; he 
was rescued from poverty by a subscription 
which just enabled him to exist until his 
death in 1810 at the patriarchal age of 94, 
Elliott was cut off in his prime, for he was 
under 40 when he died. Chambers, although 
he became an Associate Member of the 
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Royal Academy, could not make a living; 

d for rent, he left his lodgings to throw 
himself into the Thames. Gwin, an Irish- 
man and a mystic, was so absorbed in his 
work that he forgot his food; in the end, he 
was found dead in his room. 

It is possible that Ryland was the most 
gifted of Angelo’s six engravers, and his fate 
was, by far, the most tragic. It is a for- 
gotten story, but the drama deserves to be 
recalled at length. Of Welsh extraction, he 
was the eldest of seven children; the 
Registers of St. Martin’s church, Ludgate, 
show that he was baptised there in 1738. 
The family connection with the Principality 
must have been maintained, for William 
Wynne Ryland was the godson of the great 
North Wales magnate, Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, who took so much interest in his 
career that he sent him to Paris to study art 
under Francois Boucher, and afterwards to 
Rome, where he took a gold medal for 
design. Returning to England, he was em- 
ployed in engraving the State Portrait of 
George III, who was so much pleased with 
the plate that he appointed Ryland Engraver 
to the King, with a salary of £200 per 
annum. This success placed him near the 
head of his profession, but it is clear that, 
like his great contemporary Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he could not rest content with con- 
ventional technique, for he is regarded as 
having invented the process of stipple en- 
graving, afterwards brought to perfection by 
Bartolozzi. 

Unfortunately, like so many men of 
genius, Ryland seems to have been unstable 
in character. Perhaps instability ran in the 
family, for his brother, having persuaded 
himself that highway robbery was the road 
to fortune, found that his efforts in that 
direction only brought him to the Old 
Bailey. Condemned to death, he was re- 
prieved by the personal efforts of William 
Wynne with the Sovereign, but it seems 
hardly credible that, only twelve months 
later, the successful petitioner himself was to 
stand in the same place to answer to the 
equally grave charge of forgery. 

_ Here is the story of the case, as we glean 
it from the journals of the time. Like many 
another artist, both before and since, Ryland 
cherished the belief that his business abilities 
were superior to his acknowledged artistic 
ones. Accordingly, he entered into partner- 
ship with a man named Beyer, with whom 
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he opened a printseller’s shop in Cornhill. 
The venture was a failure; probably Ryland 
blamed his partner, as is the way of the 
world, for the disappointment in no way 
abated his confidence in himself. He pro- 
ceeded forthwith to open another shop in 
the Strand, but this enterprise, also, was far 
from answering his expectations. At this 
juncture, with his affairs seriousiy involved, 
his fortunes were compromised completely 
by debts incurred by an extravagant mis- 
tress, and for which he had made himself 
responsible; he was made bankrupt, and had 
to take advantage of an Insolvent Debtors 
Act. Having been duly ‘ whitewashed,’ to 
use the phrase of the day, he went into rural 
retirement at Knightsbridge, and there can 
be no doubt that, with ordinary application 
to his profession, he ought to have recovered 
his financial position without too much 
delay. 

This was the situation on the Ist of April, 
1783, when the town was amazed to hear 
that William Wynne Ryland, the distin- 
guished engraver, was accused of forgery, 
that he had disappeared from his home, and 
that a reward of £200 was offered for in- 
formation leading to his apprehension. It 
was supposed that Ryland had fled to the 
Continent, but in fact he had realized that 
for a “wanted” man, there is no better 
hiding place than London, so long as he 
avoids his usual haunts. This line of reason- 
ing led him to take up his quarters in the 
Minories, but he does not seem to have kept 
his retreat a close secret, for many of his 
friends visited him, and have left it on record 
that his want of ordinary caution was so 
great that they expected him to betray him- 
self. This very nearly took place one day 
when, taking the stroll which he refused to 
omit, he was challenged on Tower Hill; he 
managed to carry things off by a masterly 
exhibition of what we should now call bluff, 
but he had a narrow escape which shook 
even his complacency. So he decided to go 
a little farther afield, and moved his quarters 
to Stepney. 


Here he might have remained unmolested 
indefinitely had he not committed that 
trivial oversight which, we are told, has been 
the undoing of so many culprits. A local 
cobbler, receiving a pair of shoes for repair, 
noticed that a piece of paper had beer 
pasted neatly over each instep. It was so 
unusual that curiosity impelled him to 
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remove it, when he found that it concealed 
Ryland’s full signature written across thé 
leather. Delation, in the eighteenth century, 
was not regarded as a civic duty, but the 
£200 reward was a fortune toa village trades- 
man; Crispin left his last for a visit to Bow 
Street, with the result that the famous 
Runners swooped down upon pastoral 
Stepney. Driven to bay, Ryland tried to 
commit suicide, but he was taken alive. 

The next thing we hear is that he was 
brought before Sir Sampson Wright at the 
Westminster Guildhall on 13 June, 1783. 
Two directors of the East India Company 
attended to give evidence against him, upon 
which Sir Sampson committed him for trial 
at the Middlesex Sessions. 

On the 26th of July, having recovered to a 
certain extent from his self-inflicted injury, 
Ryland appeared at the Old Bailey to answer 
an indictment charging him with having 
forged and uttered two bills of exchange; 
one for £3,049, purporting to have been 
drawn by the Governor of Fort St. George, 
and the other for £4,065, purporting to have 
been drawn by the Governor of Fort Marl- 
borough, both directed to the East India 
Company at Leadenhall Street. Evidence 
was given that Ryland bought two genuine 
bills of the same tenor from one Goddard, 
and that, after keeping them for a time, he 
discounted them with Sir Charles Asgill & 
Nightingale’s bank. But subsequently he 
discounted two apparently identical bills: 
one with Downe & Fell, and the other with 
Bronson & Company; these later bills were 
alleged to be forgeries. 

When the four bills had been produced 
and examined, the Court seems to have 
found itself in a difficulty, for, in the process 
of handling, they had become confused, and 
the alleged forgeries were so perfectly 
executed—Henry Angelo says that each bill 
had between thirty and forty endorsements, 
all in different hands and in different inks— 
that it was impossible to tell which were the 
genuine ones and which were not. But the 
prosecution produced a papermaker who, 
after a careful examination of the docu- 
ments, picked out two of them. He swore 
that he himself had made the paper on 
which they were written, and further, that 
since he made it, there had not been suffi- 
cient time for a ship to carry it out to India 
and return to England. 

Ryland, in his defence, could only protest 
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his innocence. He declared that he had no 
occasion whatever to commit forgery be. 
cause, besides his salary from the Privy 
Purse, he had stock in trade which he valued 
at more than £10,000. The Judge left the 
matter to the jury. 

It is curious that no evidence seems to have 
been given which connected Ryland directly 
with the purchase of the paper, but he does 
not seem to have denied that it was he who 
had discounted the queried bills. The jury, 
perhaps, may not have been convinced that 
a man who so recently had been in diffi- 
culties could have had the assets which he 
claimed, and they were certainly influenced 
by the thought that the prisoner was one of 
the few men living who had the technical 
skill to reproduce documents so exactly. 
Without hesitation, they returned a verdict 
of guilty. 

At that time, it was customary to defer 
sentence on convicted prisoners until the last 
day of the Sessions; accordingly, it was not 
until the 2nd of August that William Wynne 
Ryland was asked whether he had anything 
to say before judgment was passed upon 
him. He pleaded that the injury to his 
throat prevented him from speaking above a 
whisper and the Court directed the Clerk of 
Arraigns to read a paper which the prisoner 
had prepared. All it contained was submis- 
sion to the verdict of his fellow-countrymen, 
a fresh protestation of innocence, and a peti- 
tion for Royal Clemency. The capital sen- 
tence was inevitable. 

Ryland had many friends. Immense 
efforts were made by them to obtain a 
pardon, particularly on the ground of the 
unusual talents of the condemned man. But 
the King, with that sturdy common sense 
which was an attribute of our Hanoverian 
monarchs, replied that forgery was a crime 
which struck directly at the root of commer- 
cial confidence, and that, in Ryland’s case, 
the offence was really aggravated by his un- 
doubted technical abilities. The King de- 
clined to interfere with the sentence. 

In spite of the uncompromising attitude of 
the King, Ryland was respited twice. From 
that fact a grim tradition has become 
attached to L’Ecole des Armes to the effect 
that these respites were granted on Angelo’s 
petition, in order to enable Ryland to finish 
his plates for the great folio. Like a great 
many legends, this one has little foundation, 
for it is only necessary to remember that 
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Angelo published his first edition nineteen 
years before the date of Ryland’s trial, to see 
that it is impossible that respites could have 
been granted in order to allow the artist to 
complete plates which had been published 
long ago. The truth is, that the King 
showed this modified form of clemency in 
order to allow the condemned man to finish 
a plate after a picture by Angelica Kauf- 
mann, R.A., on the understanding that the 
proceeds from the sale of the engraving were 
to be devoted entirely to the assistance of the 
widow and her family. 

Ryland left other unfinished plates in his 
studio; Bartolozzi completed one in 1785, 
and William Sharp another in 1786, both 
artists giving their services for the same 
charitable object. Presumably it was the 
proceeds of these three plates which enabled 
Mrs. Ryland to set up the print-shop which 
she kept for many years at the corner of 
Berners Street and Oxford Street, for 
Ryland’s estate must have been forfeited to 
the Crown as that of a felon. 

As if the efforts of man were insufficient 
to render the last scene utterly tragic, Nature 
herself conspired to make it incredibly pain- 
ful. On 29 August, 1783, Ryland was at last 
led to Tyburn, making his last journey in 
company with five other victims of the im- 
placable laws of that time. The officers of 
the law were just about to do their trying 
duty when a sudden and terrible storm arose 
which, according to contemporary accounts, 
did enormous damage in London. So in- 
tense was the tempest that it was not possible 
to proceed with the execution, which had to 
be delayed until the weather cleared, and it 
was only after more than an hour’s interval 
that the sufferings of the six unhappy pris- 
oners could be ended. But Ryland con- 
tinued to protest his innocence, and he pro- 
tested it with his last breath. As his sentence 
did not include the customary dissection of 
his body at Surgeon’s Hall, the remains were 
handed over to his relatives, and they were 
interred in Feltham churchyard. 

The Ryland affair caused an immense 
sensation at the time, and in connection with 
It a strange story found currency. It was 
said that William Blake, the artist, poet and 
mystic, was taken as a boy to Ryland in 
order to be bound apprentice to him. On 
seeing his prospective master, he burst into 
tears, telling his father he would have 
nothing to do with him, for “that man 
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looks as if he would live to be hung.” 
Blake’s disciples always averred that he had 
the gift of prophecy, but we must not forget 
that predictions are only remembered when 
they are borne out by events. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


THE TRIBAL HIDAGE 
(Continued from page 400) 


17. Wihtgara. 600 hides. Isle of Wight. 

Stuf and Wihtgar were leaders of the Jutes 
who settled in the Isle of Wight and the 
adjacent coasts of Hampshire, according to 
Bede. Wihtgar died in 544 and was buried 
at Wihtgaresbyri in the Isle of Wight. Bede 
(i. 97) gives the people of Wight 1,200 hides, 
but does not specifically include their rela- 
tives east and west of Southampton Water, 
which would bring the hidage up to 1200. 
The correct name of the people of Wight 
would be Wihtware and early forms fluc- 
tuate between this and Wihtgara. In 661 
Wulfhere king of the Mercians granted 
Wight and the Meonuarorium provincia east 
of Southampton Water, to AAthelwalh, king 
of the South Saxons, which explains the 
presence of the Wihtgara in a Mercian docu- 
ment. Wihtgaraburh has left no modern 
representative, but Crawford (Antig. 1931, 
457) points out that Carisbrooke Castle 
occupies the site of a walled fortress of 
Roman construction, and this was doubtless 
the burh of Wihtgaraburh. Scholars have 
discussed this question at great length, the 
latest being Helge Kokeritz in his Place- 
names of the Isle of Wight, 1940. 


18. Noxgaga. 5,000 hides. 


19. Ohtgaga. 2,000 hides. 

No satisfactory explanation of these two 
names has ever been made, but it should be 
pointed out that neither the Middle Saxons 
(apart from the small tribe of Wixna), nor 
their southern region of Surrey are named in 
TH. 

It has been asserted that the last element 
in both names is OE: ga “ region,” cognate 
with Ger. gau “district.” The late Prof. W. W. 
Skeat (N. & Q. 1910) would have none of 
this, saying it was a mere ghost-word and 
never existed. However, since 1910 the 
OE ge “district” has been discovered in 
many English pl. names. It occurs in Ely, 
in Eastry, Lyminge and Sturry in Kent, in 
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Vange and Ginges in Essex, and in the 
county name Surrey itself. One of the early 
forms of Surrey is in Suthregeona c 795 
(BCS 275), which means the “ southern dis- 
trict’ (PIN Sur). It could only describe the 
middle Saxons living south of the Thames. 
The occurrence of the archaic ge in Surrey 
is suggestive of a connection with the 
Ohtgaga. 


20. Hwinca. 7,000 hides. 

It is generally accepted that this means the 
people usually known as the Hwicce, whose 
territory was substantially that of the 
ancient diocese of Worcester, which in- 
cluded Worcestershire, and parts of Glou- 
cestershire and Warwickshire. It did not 
embrace Glos. west of the Severn and the 
Leadon; the Forest of Dean was in the dio- 
cese of Hereford until 1540, i.e. the territory 
of the Magansaeta or Westerna. The name 
of the Hwicce is preserved in several place- 
names, some outside their own territory. 
Whichford (Wa), Wickenford (Wo), Wich- 
nor (St.), Hwicceslea East Hundred and 
Whissendene in Rutland, and Whiston (Np). 
The Hwicce are generally supposed to have 
been a Saxon people, and this receives some 
support from the name Pensax (Wo), 6m. E. 
of Stourbridge, Pensaxan 11¢ (Heming), pro- 
bably a Welsh Pen Saeson, “ the hill of the 
Saxons” (DEPN). The British did not dis- 
tinguish between Angles and Saxons, but 
Myres points out that there is archaeological 
evidence to show that both races were pre- 
sent in the Avon valley from the earliest 
times. The striking occurrence of Penda’s 
name in two pl-ns in Wo. and one in GL, 
coupled with that of his father Pybba in 
three or four others in the former county, 
may even suggest that the Mercian royal 
family had early connections with the 
Hwicce (PI.N. Wo. xxii). 


21. Ciltern saetna. 4,000 hides. Bucks. and 
Herts. 

These were the tribe who lived among the 
Chiltern Hills which lie chiefly in Bucks., 
but extend over the western part of Herts. 
According to Ekwall (DEPN) the name is 
derived from an OBrit. adj. + celto— high, 
related to the name Celt and to Latin celsus, 
with the addition of the common Celtic 
suffix—erno. The first element enters into 
several English place-names. 


22. Hendrica. 3,500 hides. Berks. 
The spelling Hendrita also occurs. It may 
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be represented by the modern hundreds of 
East and West Hendred of Berkshire. Early 
forms of this name are Hennarith 956, aet 
Henne rithe 962 (BCS 975, 1095), Henret 
1086 (DB), “stream frequented by water. 
fowl” (DEPN). 


23. Unecungga. 1,200 hides. Berks. 

The “c” should be read as “t,” which in 
early MSS. are very much alike. Here we 
have the people of Wantage, Berks. Early 
forms of the pl.n. are Waneting c 880, 955 
(BCS 553, 912), Uuanating c 894 (Asser). 
The name of the stream at Wantage is 
Wantinge broc 956, Wanetincg Waneting 
958 (BCS 949, 1032), prob. derived from OE 
wanian “to decrease, wane,” and meaning 
intermittent. Anderson adds the forms 
Wanetinges 1214 (cur), Wanetunge 1247 (cl), 
Wantenges 1316 (Pat). 


24. Aro saetna. 600 hides. Warw. 

These were the dwellers on the river 
Arrow and in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lage of Arrow at the SW corner of War- 
wickshire. At the time TH was compiled 
they must have had a separate identity, later 
to be included with the Hwicce. Arne (sic) 
710 (BCS 127), Arue 1086 (DB), Arwa c1086 
are early forms of the village name. The 
river appears as Arwan stream llc 
(Heming), Arewe 13c (ADii), Aruwe 1241, 
etc. According to Ekwall the name is of 
Celtic origin, identical with the Gaulish 
river-name Arva from a root meaning “to 
rise, surge, flow ’” (DEPN). 


25. Faerpinga. 300 hides. Is in middelengli 
Faerpinga. 

This must be the region in which Bede 
(iii, 21) tells us bishop Diuma “ died among 
the Middle Angles in the country called 
Feppingum.” No trace of this tribe or their 
territory has been found in middle England, 
but a branch of the tribe must have moved 
westward to Phepson in Worcestershire. 
The latter name appears as Fepsetnatun 956 
(BCS 937); Fepsetenatun 1086 (DB). All 
the MSS. of TH contain the letter “r, 
which possibly results from a confusion of 
the OE forms of “r” and “p.” Ekwall 
suggests derivation from a pers. name 
*Feppa connected with OHG Faffo, Faffila. 
(Pl-ns in -ring, Pl-N Wo Mawer, PI-Ns and 
History.) 


26. Bilmiga. 600 hides. Northants. — 
The correct reading is no doubt Bilinga or 
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Bilunga. Members of this tribe are scat- 
tered about the country at Billingborough 
(Li), Billingford (Nf), Billingham (Du), Bil- 
jinghay (Li), Billingley (WRY), Billington 
(La), Billingbrook (Hu), Bilston (St), and at 
Great and Little B, Billing Bridge and Bil- 
ling Lings (Np). The Billingas of Northants 
are the most likely to appear in TH, as 
nearly all the small tribes of the Hidage 
seem to have lived in mid-England. PI-N 
Np. hesitates to accept the identity of Billing 
with Bilmiga on account of one 12c form 
Bethlinges, but the latter might well be cor- 
rupt. Bilston is interesting as pre-Conguest 
forms show Bilsetnatun 996 (Mon) Bilsatena 
gemaero 985 (KCD 650), which bears the 
same relation to Billingas that Fepsetnatun 
does to Feppingas. 


21. Widerigga. 600 hides. Northants. 

Pl N Np and Ekwall (DEPN) both iden- 
tify this tribe with Wittering, Northants, and 
Werrington five or six miles to the east. 

Wittering appears as (aet) Witheringige 
(on) Witheringaeige (with), Wytheringaige 
972-92 (BCS 1130), Witheringa 1167 (P). 
Werrington was Witheringtun, Withrington 
972 (BCS 1280f), Widerintone 1086 (DB), 
Widringeton 1198 (Cur). 


28. East Willa. 600 hides. 


29. West Willa. 600 hides. 
Beds. 

These tribes have been connected with the 
tiver Wiley or Wylye in Wilts., which how- 
ever was in Wessex, and with Willenhall in 
Warw. which was in the territory of the 
Hwicce. More likely is Willybrook Hun- 
dred in Northants, which lies just south of 
Wittering, it is Wilebroc a 1076 (Geld Roll), 
1086 DB, 1185 (Dom.), etc. Or it may be 
represented by Willey Hundred in Beds. in 
the NW of the county on the Northants 
border. The latter is Wilge, Wilga 1086 
(DB), Wilie, Wilye, etc., 1166-7 (P), etc. 
There is no place called Willey, and the site 
of the Hundred Moot must have been near 
some well-known willow-tree. 


30. East Engle. 30,000 hides. 

East Anglia embraced Norfolk and Suf- 
folk and adjacent parts of Cambs. The 
Norfolc are mentioned 1043-5 (Wills), and 
the Suthfolchi 895 (BCS 571). Originally the 
East Angles consisted of a number of inde- 
pendent folks, whose activities may have led 
them far into the country before the 


Northants. or 
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Wuffingas established a political control 
over all. 


31. East Sexena. 7,000 hides. 

According to the writers of PIN Ess (xxv), 
“the early East Saxon kingdom comprised, 
in addition to Essex, Middlesex, part of 
Herts., and probably Surrey. The city of 
London was the metropolis of the East 
Saxons in 604. Surrey must have been lost 
early, as it was not permanently included in 
the diocese of London. Surrey was under 
Wessex in 688, whereas Essex was subject to 
Mercia in 704.” 

It is interesting to note that East Saxons 
settled at Exton in the Meon valley of Hants, 
which was the territory of a Jutish tribe the 
Meonwara. It was East Seaxnatune 940 
(BCS 758). 

There were a number of tribes among the 
East Saxons whose names will be found in 
PI N Ess (xxi). 


32. Cantwarena. 15,000 hides. 

Bede (i, 31) says that the English who 
settled in Kent were descended from the 
Jutes and called themselves Cantuara. That 
is the “ people of Kent,” having adopted the 
British name of the territory they occupied. 
Canterbury was Cantwaraburg 754 (ASC), 
and means “the fort of the Cantware or 
people of Kent.” 

Bodies of people from Kent seem to have 
settled at Conderton (Wo), Cantuaretun 875 
(BCS 541), and at Canterton (Ha) in the 
New Forest. 


33. Suth Sexena. 7,000 hides. 

Bede (iv, 13) assigns 7,000 families to the 
South Saxons, thus agreeing with TH. The 
tribe of the Haestingas occupied the east of 
the county, in what is still called the Rape of 
Hastings, and retained their identity until the 
reign of Ethelred II (979-1016). 


34. West Sexena. 100,000 hides. 

It is clear that the compilers of TH, 
although they were Mercians, considered 
that the West Saxons had the highest man 
power of any English kingdom at the time of 
its compilation. 

There are at least three separate origins for 
the West Saxons. The earliest settlement 
was made along the Thames, and down the 
rivers which enter the Wash. At Dor- 
chester, Oxon., two burials belong to a 
period dating to the early half of the Sth c. 
at the latest (E.T. Leeds). The Saxons of this 
area would be properly called West Saxons, 
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lying in a line with the Middle and East 
Saxons. About the last quarter of the 5th c. 
came the Jutes to the Isle of Wight and to 
Hampshire on each side of Southampton 
Water. The last arrivals were the Gewissae 
under Cerdic and his son Cynric who are 
said to have landed at Cerdices Ora, pro- 
baby at the head of Southampton Water, 
where there is a place called Ower, near 
Totton. Cerdic became king of the West 
Saxons and founded its royal line. 


At the time TH was compiled the West 
Saxons must have been masters of Berkshire, 
Hants, Wilts., Dorset, Somerset and Devon. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 
Bournemouth. 


LADY BLESSINGTON AND DISRAELI 


GHORTLY after Disraeli returned to Eng- 

land at the end of 1831 from an exten- 
sive tour of southern Europe and the Near 
East, he received his first taste of fashionable 
London society. His sponsor was Bulwer- 
Lytton, well known in Mayfair circles as a 
successful young author and _ politician. 
Among those to whom Bulwer introduced 
Disraeli were Count d’Orsay, most consum- 
mate of the Victorian dandies, and Mar- 
guerite, Countess of Blessington, who pre- 
sided over a luxurious salon to which most 
of the intellectuals in London came at one 
time or another. At the time that Disraeli 
met Lady Blessington she had just launched 
herself upon a literary career with the publi- 
cation of her Journal of Conversations with 
Lord Byron. This in turn was followed by a 
succession of novels and by various contri- 
butions to “annuals,” two of which for a 
time she edited simultaneously. 


In both Lady Blessington and d'Orsay 
Disraeli found warm hearts, ready wit, and 
an appreciation of his own genius. Over a 
period of years he was a frequent visitor first 
at Seamore Place and then at Gore House, 
successive residences of Lady Blessington, 
and when he was away from London she 
was one of those to whom he wrote. At her 
soirées he heard brilliant, stimulating con- 
versation such as was to be heard nowhere 
else in London; it was far superior to that 
which he had heard earlier at the dinner 
table of John Murray and which he had 
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once used as a model in Vivian Grey.’ The 
good nature, the wit, and the elegance of 
d’Orsay appealed to Disraeli, who dedicated 
his novel Henrietta Temple (1836) to 
d’Orsay, from “ his affectionate friend.” But 
the more intimate friendship was with Lady 
Blessington, as all of Disraeli’s more inti- 
mate friendships were with women. She in. 
troduced him to important political figures, 
drew him out in company, advised him in 
his reading, canvassed for his election to the 
Carlton Club, listened to his talk, and en- 
tered into his aspirations. Without her 
coaching it is probable that he could not 
have written his Venetia (1837), a romantic 
novel in which the principal male characters 
are easily recognizable as the poets Byron 
and Shelley. That more than hints for the 
novel were derived from Lady Blessington 
may be inferred from the fact that he 
stayed ostensibly at Kensington with 
d'Orsay but actually at Gore House for a 
period of several weeks while he was writing 
the novel? and that he calls her its god- 
mother.* 

The friendship thus formed lasted until 
the death of Lady Blessington in 1849, 
although the pressure of parliamentary 
duties after 1837, his own marriage in 1839, 
and his accession to the leadership of his 
party in 1848-49 combined to lessen the fre- 
quency with which he saw her. As time 
passed, the deterioration of her fortunes, of 
which he was aware, saddened him greatly. 
Writing on 13 March, 1842, to his wife, who 
was detained in the country by the illness of 
her mother,* Disraeli says: 

I have agreed to dine at Gore House to-day, 
Lady Bilessington] having asked me every day. 
But I dislike going there, D’Orsay being in high 
spirits, quite unchanged, but Lady B. very altered— 
silent, subdued, and broken. She told me another 
year would kill her, and complained bitterly that, 
after having fought against so much prejudice, and 
made a sort of position, with her two nieces about 
her, and not owing a shilling in the world, she is 
perhaps to see it all shattered and scattered to the 
winds. I think it is horrid. But perhaps it may 
end better than she anticipates.* 


When in December, 1848, Disraeli pub- 
lished as a memorial to his father a new edi- 
tion of Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 





1 Monypenny and Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 
(New York, 1916-20), I, 39. 

2 Ibid., I, 355. 

3 Ibid., I, 360. 

4 Ibid., 11, 125. 

5 Ibid., 11, 130. 
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ture, with a memoir by himself, he not un- 
naturally sent a copy to his old friend Lady 
Blessington, who had known and been kind 
to his father. Lady Blessington’s delight in 
the compliment is evident in her reply: 


Gore House, 
Jan. ist, 1849. 
My dear Dis, : 3 
tom tempted to smile at my own presumption, 
in addressing so unceremoniously, the most 
remarkable man of our time.’ But I believe that 
you are so unspoilt by Fame, that you will prefer 
the familiarity of a friendship so old as ours, to 
the coldness of the more deferential, Mr. Disraeli, 
which I never can use to one I so truly like.’ 

The books reached me a few minutes after your 
letter arrived, and I consider it a very good omen 
for the New Year that it should open with the 
books from the Father, and a letter from the Son! 
I did truly love and reverence your excellent Father. 
| felt these sentiments for him, before I ever saw 
him, and they increased most rapidly when I knew 
him personally. The man was so like his works, 
so full of amenity, knowledge and fine taste. | 
consider it a great honour, as well as a great 
pleasure to have known him. I yesterday was 
occupied in looking over letters and laid my hand 
on one, containing a beautiful copy of verses from 
your Father in answer to mine on his 80th birth- 
day. I read with a satisfaction I cannot express, 
not as a gratification to vanity, though one might 
well be vain of praise from him, but as proof of 
regard from so good, and distinguished a man. 

The three volf{ume]s you have so kindly sent me, 
will prove a_ delightful recreation during these long 
evenings. The Portraits they contain are very 
characteristic and interesting. That in the second 
vol[ume] is very like. The view of Bradenham” is 
charming, so much so, that I should like to live 
there, associated as it would be for me, with those 
who have lent it an ineffaceable charm. Thanks for 
your congratulations on the marriage of de Guiche,’ 
and the success of Napoleon.” The new Duchess, 
though not at all resembling her predecessor in 
appearance, seems to be a kind, and good hearted 
person. I saw a good deal of her during the ten 
be previous to her marriage, and formed a favour- 
able estimation of her disposition. Of Napoleon 
we hear every day, and from him twice or thrice a 
week. He is as unspoilt by success, as you are by 
Fame. You ought to have brought Mrs. Disraeli 
to us for I am very desirous to have a good sketch 
of her to serve as a companion to yours, and 
Alfred would do it conassuré [sic], for he has a 
real regard for her, not only as the wife of one of 
his dearest friends, but on her own. 

We are very anxious, and uneasy about the Duc 
de Gramont,"* whose state of health fills us with 
alarm. I tremble for the result. 





* Disraeli’s attacks on Peel in 1845-46 resulted in the 
Overthrow of Peel in 1846 and the gradual accession of 
Disraeli to the leadership of the Conservative Party. 

"Only the first two sentences of this letter have been 
Previously published. 

* Isaac D'lsraeli’s manor in Buckinghamshire. 

| D’Orsay’s nephew, son of the Duc de Gramont. 

Louis Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
"we President of France in the December elections. 
Say. 
* D'Orsay’s brother-in-law. 
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Lord John Manners[,]'° who dined here on 
Thursday last, spoke of you with a warmth that was 
very gratifying to hear. What an amiable young 
man he is! Will you say all that is affectionate 
for me to your admirable wife. Alfred and 
Marg{ueri]te’* unite with me in kindest regards for 
you both, and in wishing you many, many happy 
returns of the New Year. God bless you my dear 
Dis prays your affectionate and sincere old friend. 

Marg[ueri]te Blessington. 


P.S. Henry Bulwer’ has taken a house a few 
doors from yours in Grosvenor St. and is a very 
happy Bridegroom. He is now at Brussels but 
returns to Paris shortly thence to England. 


The more fortunate end of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s affairs that Disraeli had hoped for in 
1842 did not come about. Fatigued by 
literary labors marked by diminishing re- 
turns and weighed down by the claims of 
relatives and the burden of d’Orsay’s insol- 
vency, she was finally overwhelmed by the 
bankruptcy of Heath, whose Book of Beauty 
was an important source of income to her, 
and the failure of her own jointure, which 
depended upon Irish estates, during the 
potato famine. Having arranged for the 
liquidation of her affairs, she sought refuge 
in France in April, 1849. Disraeli, returning 
to town a few days after her departure, 
called at Gore House and learned with a 
pang that she was gone. “ Had I been aware 
of your intentions I would have come up to 
town earlier,” he wrote her, “ and especially 
to say ‘adieu!’ mournful as that is.” '® 
Years later (1873) when Disraeli was going 
through his wife’s effects, following her 
death, he was amazed to discover thousands 
of letters which he had received during the 
years of their marriage and which his wife 
had carefully preserved. Among them was 
Lady Blessington’s reply to his letter. He 
singled it out from all the others and re-read 
it; it was the only one that he re-read."’ 


Paris, Hdtel de la Ville de Paris 
Place de la Ville d’Eveque 


May Ist, 1849 
mm. dear Dis, , 
our kind letter awakened many feelings in my 
breast, some pleasant, and others mournful, but 
all fraught with affection for you and Mrs. Disraeli. 
I did not depart without making an effort to see 
you both, but you were absent, and I remembered 





13 Second son of the Duke of Rutland, himself later 7th 
Duke of Rutland. Manners was one of a group of young 
aristocrats who rallied round Disraeli in 1843-44 to form 
“Young England.” He appears in Disraeli's Coningsby 
(1844) as Lord Henry Sydney. 

14 Marguerite Power, Lady Blessington’s niece. 

® Brother of Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 

16 Madden, The Literary Life and Correspondence of the 
Countess of Blessington (New York, 1855), II, 220. 

‘7 Monypenny and Buckle, V, 260. 
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that though I could not bid you farewell in London, 
I might some day have the pleasure of welcoming 
you in Paris, and this hope gratified me. 

There are some subjects on which even to the 
most valued friends, one cannot revert without 
fey For the last four years the nfo of 
alf my income and the irregularity of the payment 
of the other, placed me in an embarrassment that 
every month increased, and the fall in the remunera- 
tion for literary labour occur[r]ing just at the same 
time with the loss of a large sum by the death of 
Mr. Heath, who died insolvent, led me to determine 
on selling off all I possessed, and clearing myself 
from debt, that ponderous mountain, that crushes 
all whom it falls on. While such were my motives 
a leaving England, France beckoned me to her 

ore. 

The President wished to show us'* that he was 
not ungrateful’® and the de Gramonts held out their 
aff[ectiona]Jte arms to welcome us. Our reception 
here, has justified our most sanguine hopes. Troups 
of friends surround us, and could I but forget the 
dear friends left in England I should be happy. 
To part with my costly furniture, jewels, plate, etc., 
etc., gave me little pain but to leave my books, 
those smoothers of’ many painful hours|,] was I 
own a heavy trial. I told no one of my difficulties, 
but I sought a remedy, and I had not a single 
creditor in London that I did not send for and 
tell my intentions to. They, one and all, behaved 
et eae to wait—in short to do anything 

wished, for they had not forgotten sixteen years 
of punctuality, but I could not bear going on 
another year, with the sense of debt hanging over 
me and so came to France which I do not love, 
from England which I do, in order to have no debt. 
Already has a brilliant circle assembled around me, 
clever men and amiable, and courtly women. My 
nieces are received in the best society, and I per- 
severe in my old habit of seeing my friends chez 
moi instead of chez eux in spite of all their efforts 
to induce me to go to their soirées. We dined 
with the President on Friday last, a party of 22, 
persons of great distinction, among whom were his 
ministers, and tho’ there were ladies of much higher 
rank than mine, present, he led me to dinner, and 
accorded me the place of honour. I tell you this, 

use I know it will gratify you, and Mrs. 
Disraeli. I have secured a charming appartie|ment 
which requires only the seclusion of Gore House to 
render it delightful. It is at the corner of the 
Rue de Cirque, and looks into the Champs 
Elysées. I shall take possession of it in ten days. 
To feel the true value of home and dear friends one 
should leave both with little chance of returning to 
them for a long time, as I have done. How many 
fond memories fill the heart, as I refer to old, 
and happier times associated with Gore House! 
But I must not indulge them, lest I lose the little 
philosophy I possess. Alfred and my nieces send 
you and Mrs. Disraeli their cordial regards, offer 
mine to her, and ever believe me, my dear Dis, your 
affectionate and sincere friend. 

M. Blessington. 





18 Lady Blessington was accompanied by her two nieces, 
Marguerite and Elien Power, daughters of Robert Power. 
D’Orsay had already preceded her to France. 

2® When Louis Napoleon came to England in 1838, he 
received a warm welcome from Lady Blessington, who had 
met his mother many years earlier in Rome. D’Orsay, the 
son of a Bonapartist general, pledged his loyalty to Louis 
Napoleon and worked in his interest. 
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P.S. Let me sometimes hear from you, and direct 
here for the present.” 

The struggle was almost over for Lady 
Blessington. Within twenty-four hours after 
taking possession of the “ charming apparte. 
ment” she suffered an attack of what was at 
first thought to be bronchitis but what 


turned out to be heart disease.2' On the 
morning of June 5 she was dead. 
University of Texas. C. L. Cuine. 








2° This letter has not been previously published. 
21See Sadleir, The Strange Life of Lady Blessington 
(Boston, 1933), pp. 307-09. 


AN EMENDATION IN GREENE 


Whatosever befitteth your conceited thoughts, 

Or good or ill, love or not love my boyes, 

In love or what may satisfy your lust, 

Act it, my Lords, for no man dare say no. 

(A Looking-Glass for London, ll. 153-6 in 
Malone Society Reprint; 147-50 in Churton 
Collins’s edition.) 


ia is hard to attach any sense to “love or 

not love,” especially in view of “ love” 
in the next line. A correction that would give 
the appropriate meaning is “ lawe or not 
lawe,” which would be Greene’s attempt at 
an English equivalent of some such phrase 
as sive fas sive nefas. He might even have 
in mind Horace, Odes I, xviii. 11-12: cum 
fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum dis- 
cernunt avidi. I can find no parallel for 


‘the use of “law” in precisely this way, but 


the conjecture receives some support from 
another passage of Greene in the Groats- 
worth of Wit (Works, ed. Grosart, XII, 
142): “For if Sic volo, sic iubeo, hold in 
those that are able to command: and if it be 
lawfull Fas & nefas to doe any thing that is 
beneficiall, onely Tyrants should possesse 
the earth.” 
J. C. MAXWELL. 


TWO MILTON NOTES 
I. 

Burton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mar- 

ston, Breton, etc., proposed as sources 
for Milton’s L’Allegro, may perhaps be 
added Thomas Robinson’s The Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene (c. 1621) (Ed. 
H. O. Sommer, EETS, Extra ser., LXXVIIl, 
London, 1889), whose “ Melancholies caue 
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resembles Milton’s to some extent in sub- 
stance, tone, metre, and in actual phrasing 
(cf. 11. 591-2, 598, 601, 614, 646, 766-7): 
Into y¢ hollowe of a dark-some cell, 
The Messenger of Night conueigh’d her 
streight . . . 
With horrid damps, and many a noysom smell .. . 
The croakinge rauen on a slaughtred carcasse 
sate... 
And horrid apparitions about him thronghe . . . 
The damned spirits scund’d along ye Stygian 
shore. 
Through sad Cimmerian mistes as blacke as 
night... 
with which may be compared Milton’s 
“some uncouth cell,” ‘Mongst horrid 
shapes and shrieks, and sights unholy,” “ the 
night-raven sings,” ‘brooding darkness,” 
“Stygian cave,” and “dark Cimmerian 
Desert,” and “ blackest midnight” (11. 1-10). 
(Further, 11. 575-79 of the same poem are 
not unlike the opening of Milton’s com- 
panion-piece : 
Nowe all yee flittinge daughters of the light, 
Packe hence with speed, and see, yee bee not 
seene! 
Let neuer smile or laughter come in sight! 
For ioye and ioyllity too longe haue been 
Within these courtes: but Sorrowe now is 
queen.) 


Il. 

Although, in considering Milton's debt to 
Dante, writers have made much of the 
latter’s influence on the St. Peter passage in 
Lycidas, the Dantean character of “ blind 
mouths ” (1. 119) seems to have escaped the 
attention of Ruskin and its other admirers. 
In his avid reading of the Commedia, the 
twice-mentioned cieca cupidigia (Inf. xii. 
49, and Par. xxx. 139) must have impressed 
itself as a striking expression on Milton’s 
mind and contributed something to his 
phrase. 

WILLIAM ELTON. 
Department of English, 
Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


“N. AND Q.”: HISTORY (cxc. 275; 
exci. 101). II. ITS SCOPE 


N Dr. Maitland spoke of the Querists 
as seeking for Truth, and making a 
Note of it when found, of course he meant 
Truth of Fact. It will be interesting to see 
in what fields the Querists have been 
seeking. From Vol. 1 to Vol. 145 
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“N. and Q” was “A Medium of Inter- 
Communication” (a) “for Literary Men, 
Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, etc.” 
until Dec., 1862; (b) from 1863 to Dec., 
1923, “for Literary Men, General Readers, 
etc.” Thenceforward it has not thought it 
necessary to call itself “ A Medium of Inter- 
Communication” (perhaps this was thought 
tautological), its full title reading, “ Notes 
and Queries for Readers and Writers, Col- 
lectors and Librarians.” Let us see how 
successive friends and editors of the paper 
have thought of its scope. The quotations, 
except where otherwise indicated, are from 
the prefaces to the Series-Indexes. 


A paper in which we could all ask [our own] 
and answer one another’s questions. 
(S. R. Maitland, 1849.) 
. . . to enable, in short, men of letters all over the 
world to give a helping hand to one another. 
(26 Oct., 1850.) 
. .. a repertory in which reading men would make 
Notes for the use of their brethren of any elucida- 
tion of a doubtful phrase or a disputed passage— 
any illustration of an obsolete custom hitherto 
unnoticed—any biographical anecdote or precise 
date hitherto unrecorded—any book or any 
edition hitherto unknown, or imperfectly described 
—which they might stumble upon in the course 
of their inquiries. (1856.) 
. . . a medium through which lovers of literature 
might address those Queries, by which the best 
informed are sometimes arrested in the midst of 
their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of 
them from some of their brethren. (1862.) 
. what is Notes and Queries but a Joint Stock 
Company for the promotion of historical truth? 
(1868.) 
With every wish to aid all who consult its pages, 
the Editor holds that it cannot be necessary to 
occupy space with questions that_can be answered 
from the most obvious sources of reference. This 
counsel is not, of course, needed by those who are 
the chief support of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(Editor, 2 Jan., 1892.) 
In that great advance that has been made in 
hilological studies by the substitution of authority 
for conjecture, Notes and Queries has had an 
epertent share, and its contributions to a know- 
ledge of the history of language would alone 
secure it prominent recognition. By its agency 
knowledge is being formulated and arranged. 
In such great and national undertakings as the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ and the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ the influence of Notes and 
Queries is abundantly traceable, principally in the 
preparation of material, and, in a minor degree, 
in the supply of complementary information. . . . 
Alone almost among periodicals it can claim 
that its correspondents constitute its complete 
raison d’étre, making and shaping it, supporting it 


and profiting by it. 
(Joseph Knight, 1892.) 
The subjects discussed are still those dearest to 
the historian, the antiquary, the herald, the 
genealogist. the philologist, the man of letters. . . . 
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To the philological investigations [for the 
‘O.E.D.’] have to be added others undertaken on 
behalf of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ 

(J.K., 1898.) 


The imitators and descendants of ‘ N. & Q.’ con- 
stitute a numerous and stalwart band, and there 
are few counties or districts the folk-lore or speech 
of which is not in course of being preserved and 
calendared. (Editor, 2 Jan., 1904.) 

While we welcome references to geometrical or 
mathematical proofs in books or periodicals, their 
exhibition in detail is, we think, somewhat outside 
our scope. (Dec., 1919.) 
... care for the past, intimate affectionate care 
for its detail. (Frances Hayllar, 1920.) 

The interest in antiquities . . . if not actually 
keener in those possessing it, seems to grow more 
widespread than ever before... . Curiosity grows 
more and more exacting in demand for facts, and 
criticism more close in scrutiny of evidence. 

(1924.) 

There is, perhaps, a slightly greater preponderance 
of interest in historical and biographical, .as com- 
pared with purely literary matters . . ; and the 
liking for genealogical research which, though not 
a new thing, is more widespread now than 
formerly. . . . We are also glad to have found 
inquirers turning to us with questions merely curious 
or amusing, or with the perennial request for source 
and author of a quotation. (1929.) 

Another feature of these volumes is the number 
of series of original letters and papers which they 
contain . . . there is much material worth con- 
sideration by the student of social history lying 
hidden and forgotten in old family collections, the 
safety of which, for practical purposes, would be 
most effectively secured by publication. (1929.) 

Among the various purposes which ‘N. & Q.’ 
exists to serve we continue to think that none is 
more important than its function as vem 5! 

( ) 


origina! letters and diaries. . . . 
SEPTIMUS. 


ALICE MEYNELL AND “THE ESSAY 
ON MAN” 


THE later poet had but a very temperate 
regard for the earlier, but perhaps some 

readers will be willing, with me, to think 
that she based two of her poems on two 
passages in the Essay (i. 21-28, 131-140). If 
so, she read Pope closely and developed his 
thought curiously. 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 

‘Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on world compose one universe... . 

What varied Being peoples ev'ry star, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 
_The poem, “Christ in the Universe,” 
similarly supposes that the stars and planets 
are “ peopled” by intelligences ignorant of 
us and of God’s ways with us as we are 
ignorant of his way with them, 
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But in the eternities, 
Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien Gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 
The other poem, “To the Body,” re. 
thinks Pope more deeply. 
Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “ Tis for 
mine. ... 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew, .. . 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 
But it might well be Wonder and Grati- 
tude that answer thus. It is true for the 
Body, the “ spiritual senses ”: 
The random odours reach 
Their sweetness in the place of thy repose, 
Upon thy tongue the peach, 
And in thy nostrils breathes the breathing rose. 


To thee, secluded me, 
The dark vibrations of the sightless skies, 
The lovely inexplicit colours run; 
The light gropes for those eyes. 
O thou august! thou dost command the Sun. 
She says that the senses “ create” odour, 
taste, light and sound; and does not Berkeley 
say so too? 
FRANCES PRICE. 


“ TIME’S WALLET” 


JN N. & Q. clxxiii. 227, HiBeRNicus asked 
for references related to Troilus and 
Cressida, Ill, iii. 145: 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great siz’d monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past... . 

Edward Bensly cites a few references in 
N. & Q. clxxiii. 265. 

In Troilus and Cressida the wallet is not 
Oblivion’s, as the caption to the note sug- 
gests, but Time’s. In Lingua (Hazlitt- 
Dodsley, 1874 ed., Vol. IX, 331-463) 
Oblivion appears to be associated with 
Memory’s purse, likewise filled with scraps. 

In Act II, scene iv. (p. 373), Memory has 
forgotten his purse and sends Anamnestes 
to search for it. In Act III, scene i. (p. 383), 
Anamnestes enters “with a purse in his 
hand.’ He says: 

Forsooth, Oblivio, shut the door upon me; ! 
could come no sooner: ha! is he not here? ... 
wherefore now, Anamnestes, sport thyself a little, 
while thou art out of the prison of his company. 
What shall I do? by my troth, anatomize his [i¢. 
Memory’s] purse in his absence. Plutus send 
be jewels in it, that I may finely geld it of the 
stones—the best, sure, lies in the bottom ; pox on't. 
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here’s nothing but a company of worm-eaten 
papers. --- 

In Act ILI, scene iv. (p. 391), Anamnestes 
returns the purse to Memory: 

Mem.: Is this all the haste you make? 


Ana.: An’t please your worship, your cloghead 
Oblivio went before me, and foiled the trail of your 
footsteps, that I could hardly undertake the quest of 


your purse, forsooth. 
J. W. McCuTcHan. 
University of Virginia. 


PAPERWEIGHTS AND FIRE-SCREENS 


THE early Victorian home invariably con- 
tained a profusion of these now prob- 
ably obsolete articles. 

Paperweights were of bronze, brass, glass 
and marble—possibly of other materials. I 
cannot recall one in silver. 

One wonders what were the papers that 
required to be so securely held down— 
especially at a period when open windows 
and draughts were not encouraged. 

As to fire-screens, the tall Chippendale 
examples were doubtless intended to shield 
those who dined with their backs to an 
immense fire. The straw wicker (?) speci- 
mens of a later date, which were attached 
to the back of a dining-room chair, served 
the same purpose. Presumably the tall, gilt 
standing screens, with panels of needlework, 
were intended for use in the drawing-room, 
but, in addition to these, hanging screens 
were attached to the end of the mantel- 
shelf and numerous hand-screens were avail- 
able in the Victorian rooms, some of papier 
maché. In these days of fuel shortage we 
have no use for fire-screens. 

In the late Victorian period the term fire- 
screen also implied some form of atrocity to 
hide the empty grate, if a group of aspi- 
distras was not available. 

P. D. M. 


THE WORD “ ACTRESS ” 


THE 0.E.D. quotes actress in 1700, as used 
~ by Dryden. Pepys uses actor in speak- 
ing of a woman (1666). Here is a much 
earlier use of actress, taken from Chapter 
XXIV of Scarron’s Comical Romance, or a 
Facetious History of a Company of Strowl- 
ing Stage-Players. . . . Written originally in 
French, by the Famous & Witty Poet, 
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Scarron, and now turned into English, 
London, 1676: 

“He tenderly loved Madame Cave, because she 
was very lovely, and he was sure to be loved agen, 
whose Daughter was no less dear to him & besides 
that, his Madam, or Mistress Star, being necessi- 
tated to continue her acting of Playes, could not 
amongst all the troops of Wandering Comedians 
have met with two Actresses more vertuous than 
they were.” 

This can be found on p. 119, the British 
Museum catalogue number being 12510. i. 2. 


There is an interesting account of the 
first English Actresses in A. Beljame’s Le 
Public et les hommes de lettres en Angle- 
terre au xviiie siécle, 1660-1714, Paris, 1881, 
p. 32, and in Allardyce Nicoll’s British 
Drama, p. 221-2. 

FRASER MACKENZIE. 

French Department, 

University of Birmingham. 


“ RENASCENCE” AND “ THE 
ANCIENT MARINER ” 


I WONDER if others share my feeling that 

there is a nice parallel between 
Coleridge’s ““The Ancient Mariner” and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “ Renascence.” 
I see in these two poems the same mystical, 
revitalizing experience of a soul that has 
been buried deep in self-sufficiency, oblivious 
to the claims on its understanding and 
sympathy of all “happy living things "—a 
phrase which, by the way, occurs in both 
poems. Then, there is a marked similarity 
of structure: the offence against love and 
tolerance, the penance, the expiation, and 
the release. Further, there is an intangible 
identity of approach that is quite convinc- 
ing. This manifests itself chiefly in style and 
diction. How Coleridgean, for example, is 
the line, “ For rain it hath a friendly sound ”! 
It takes on new significance when one 
recalls “Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing "— 
and remembers that at this point the rain 
begins to fall on the Mariner. One notes, 
too, a similarity of conception in the burden 
which the oppressed bear and the manner 
of release. When the Ancient Mariner 
recognizes the beauty of the “happy living 
things,” he at last can pray, and the 
albatross falls from his neck. When in 
“Renascence” the ineffable charm of 
“happy living things” is recognized, “ the 
heavy night fell from my eyes and I could 
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see ’—and call on God in praise of all His 
creation, one might add. 

Source-hunting too often disregards the 
obvious fact that creative impulses nor- 
mally take their origin in emotions common 
to all men; and, therefore, what could be 
more natural, given the poetic imagination, 
than that expressions of genuine feeling 
should be sometimes strikingly similar. 
Nevertheless, I hazard the opinion that the 
eighteen-year-old author of ‘“‘ Renascence ” 
wrote under the spell of Coleridge. Very 
probably the parallel is quite unconscious, 
but it is no less significant if that be so. 

BRADFORD A. BOOTH. 


University of California. 


TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS 
(Continued from page 365) 


Edith M. Thomas. Sonnet, On Severn’s Last 
Sketch of Keats. 
a of Sleep or Death! whom hast thou 
ere. 
Century Magazine, June, 1883, p. 217. 
Reprinted in The John Keats Memorial 
Volume, 1921. 


Aubrey de Vere. Sonnet, To Keats. Written 


in early youth. ; 
Peace, peace, or mourn the living: Ye but hold. 
The Poetical Works of Aubrey de Vere, 


1884, iii., 402. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Sonnets, In 
Sepulcretis. 


i. It is not then enough that men who give, 
ii. A = was born, sung, suffered, loved and 
ied. 
iii. “‘ Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! ” 
iv. Shame, such as never yet dealt heavier stroke. 
A Midsummer Holiday and other Poems, 
1884, pp. 134-8. 


William Watson. Epigram xvi. Keats. 
He dwells with the bright gods of elder time, 
On earth and in their cloudy haunts above. 
He loved them: and in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love. 
Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature, 1884. 
Maurice Arden. Shelley and Keats. Six 4- 
line stanzas. 
O heart of hearts! what trembling in the tomb. 


Undercurrents and After-Glow. An Elegy 
of England (1885), pp. 113-4. 


E. H. Brodie. Sonnets. 
i. Keats. 
Rare voice, the last from vernal Hellas sent. 
ii. Non Omnis Moritur. 
Scarce more than boy, passing so soon away. 
iii. The Poetic Firmament. 
Behold our rich poetic English sky. 
Sonnets, 1885, pp. 101-4. 
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Christopher Pearse Cranch. At the Grave 
of Keats. To G. W.C. 
Long, long ago, in the sweet Roman spring, 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Dec 
1885, p. 34. 

Richard Watson Gilder. Sonnets, Keats. 
Touch not with dark regret his perfect fame. 
An Inscription in Rome (Piazza di Spagna), 
Something there is in Death not all unkind, 
Lyrics and other Poems, New York, 1885, 


pp. 100-101. 
Herbert New. To Charles Cowden Clarke, 
On receiving from him Shelley's 


‘ Adonais,’ printed at Pisa, 1821. 
Dear Cowden Clarke, receive from Avonside, 


On a Medallion of Keats: The Gift of 


C. E. Mudie, Esq. ; 
A bright-eyed Singer of the Golden age. 


Keats: Lent. 
I would I were where thou art, happy book! 


Keats: Returned. 
Thou art return’d, my volume, holier. 
Sonnets by Herbert New, Evesham, 1885, 
pp. 20-23. 
L.E. U. To Keats. 
As one who thro’ a morning mountain mist. 
A sonnet after Coppée reprinted from the 
Journal of Education in Essays and 
Translations, 1885, p. 146. 
Oscar Wilde. Sonnet, On the Sale by Auction 


of Keats’ Love-Letters. 
These are the letters which Endymion, wrote. 
The uaa Review, 23 Jan., 1886, 


p. ‘ 
William Watson. To Edward Dowden, On 
receiving from him a Copy of “ The Life 
of Shelley ” [? 1886]. 
Anon the Earth recalled me, and a voice 
and following eight lines, and 
Yet dear is Keats, a lucid presence, great 
With somewhat of a glorious soullessness. 
The Poems of William Watson, 2 vols., 
1905 ; i., 148-50 
Robert Browning. With Christopher Smart. 
. . . yourself who sang | 
A song where flute-breath silvers trumpet-clang, 
and following nine lines; and 
. . . such success 
Befell Smart only out of throngs between — 
Milton and Keats that donned the singing- 
dress. 
Parleyings with certain People of impor- 
tance in their day, 1887, p. 77. 
William G. Griffith. Sonnet, To John Keats. 
Thou wert a poet truly! ‘Tis not meet. 
Sonnets and other Poems, 1887, pp. 29-30. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. A Rhyme to 


Priscilla. 
Honey-Suckling, like a bee she 
Goes and pillages his sweets, 
And it’s plain enough to see she 
Worships Keats. 
Madrigals and Catches, New York, 1887, 
pp. 75-8. 
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Margaret J. Preston. Sonnet, Keats’s Greek 


m. 
When the young poet wrought so unaware. 
The Century Magazine, Feb., 1887, p. 586. 
G. J. Y. Sonnet, Keat’s Cottage, Hamp- 
stead. ' 
I strode in listless mood along a lane. 
The Spectator, 2 April, 1887, p. 461. 
Robert Burns Wilson. Keats. 
Death hath his fancies, and why not? A king. 
The Century Magazine, May, 1887, p. 110. 
William Allingham. Poet and Bird (Per 
contra), In a Hampstead Garden. 
A Nightingale, upon a time, 
Here tried his tone; 
Here, too, a Poet made a rhyme: 
Bird—Poet—gone! 


Trivial at best the Bird’s gay song, 
A shapeless trill: 
The Poet’s rhyme will last as long 
As Hampstead Hill. c. 12 July, 1889. 
William Allingham, A Diary Edited by H. 
Allingham and D. Radford, 1907. p. 384. 

T. J. Chapman. Sonnet, Keats: “In a little 
cup/Will put choice honey for a favored 
youth.”—** Endymion.” 

I would that in the little -~ I bring. 
The Bookmart, May, 1889, p. 660. 

Charles G. Blanden. “ A Joy Forever.” 

O Keats! , mmortal youth! the wide world’s 
raise! 
he Pilot, Boston, 25 Oct., 1890. 
Maxwell Gray. Sonnet, Keats: “Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water.” 
Not water, beautiful, immortal boy. 
The Grave of Keats. 
Her lies one that passion slew! 
Westminster Chimes and other Poems, 
1890, pp. 97 and 197-8. 

Silas Weir Mitchell. The Grave of Keats. 
The Protestant Cemetery at Rome. Forty- 
four lines of blank verse, dated Rome 
1891. 

Fair little city of the pilgrim dead. 
The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, 
.D., Harvard and Edinburgh, 1896, 
pp. 306-7. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. Sonnet: The Life 

Mask of Keats. 
Poet to poet gave this mask, of him. 
The Athenaeum, 17 Sept., 1892, p. 385. 

Francis Turner Palgrave. Sonnet, In 
Memory of Charles Wells and Joseph 
Severn, dying in 1879. 

Friends of young Keats! 
forgot. 
Amenophis and other Poems Sacred and 
Secular, 1892, p. 157, and Author’s 
note, p. 250. 
Douglas Ainslie. With a Copy of Keats. 
Thou that wast once to me 
More than all gods may be. 


Names ne’er to be 
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A Poetic Creed Reversed. 
Thou shalt believe in Shelley, Swinburne, 
Keats. 
Escarlamonde and other Poems, 1893, 


pp. 131 and 138. 


Anon. “ Keats took snuff.” 
So ‘ Keats took snuff’? A few more years. 
Book-Song: An Anthology of Poems of 
Book and Bookmen from Modern 
Authors. Ed. by Gleeson White, 1893, 
p. 160. 
Thomas McKie. Sonnet XXV. Keats, After 
reading his Love Letters to Fanny Brawne. 
Sweet Keats! thy life was an enthusiast’s 
dream. : 
Keats is also mentioned in Sonnet VII, 
My First Nightingale. Lyrics and Sonnets, 
1893, pp. 99 and 81. 


John Banister Tabb. Keats—Sappho. 
Methinks when first the nightingale. 
Sonnet. Keats. 
Upon thy tomb ’tis graven. “ Here lies one 
Poems by John B. Tabb, Boston, 1894, 
pp. 55 and 154. 

Theodore Watts. Sonnet. To a Sleeper at 
Rome. For the unveiling by Edmund 
Gosse of the American memorial bust to 
the poet Keats in Hampstead Parish 
Church, 16 July, 1894. 

Thy | age bright with limbs of gods at play. 
he Athenaeum, 14 July, 1894, p. 64. 

Anon. Watts’s sonnet was reprinted in 
leaflet form opposite a dozen couplets 
headed “John Keats in Church,” and 
beginning: 

Scorn on the crew who Keats’s name besmirch 
By setting up his bust within a church! 

C. Lavington Fielder. Sonnet. On the un- 
veiling of the first memorial (a tribute 
from America) to the poet Keats, in 
Hampstead Parish Church, 16 July, 1894. 


Singer most lovely and most lov’d! if thou. 
The Echo, 17 July, 1894, p. 2. 


John Yarrow. John Keats, dated Hamp- 
stead, 26 July, 1894. 
A mighty poet is a gift Divine! 
— and Highgate Express, 28 July, 


Rowland Thirlmere. Sepulcrum Dulcissimi 


Cantoris, In Memory of John Keats. 
Is it too late to sing—too late to mourn? 
The Westminster Review, Dec., 1894, 
pp. 618-24. 


Kenyon West. Poem of twenty-five lines, 
beginning: 
In skies of blue 
An eagle flew. 7 
Said to have been published in The New 
England Magazine in 1895, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Keats’s birth. 
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William Bliss Carman. By the Aurelian 
Wall (In Memory of John Keats). 
By the Aurelian Wall, . 
Where the long shadows of the centuries fall. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec., 1896, pp. 
819-21. 
Sidney Lanier. Clover. 
Memory of John Keats. 
Dear uplands, Chester’s favorable fields. 
Keats is named twice among groups of 
celebrities in this poem. 
Poems of Sidney Lanier edited by his Wife. 
New York, 1898, pp. 19-22. 
Nora Hopper. Sonnet: Keats. 
I dreamed a dream of heaven and of Keats. 
Atalanta, Jan., 1898, p. 201. 
H. H. Sonnet. “On a threatened loss to the 
Heath,” dd. 21 May, 1898. 

From out these firs, upon their mimic steep. 
Hampstead Annual, 1898, p. 148. 
Robert Buchanan. Keats is named in the 

last line of the penultimate stanza of the 
“Proem. To David in Heaven, Thirty 
Years after.” 
The New Rome: Poems and Ballads of 
Our Empire [1899], p. 17. 
Robert Thomson. Keats. 
Still lives he in his own undying strains. 
The Heavenly Bridegroom. A Poem; 
1899, p. 85. 
Mary Alice Vialls. 
Keats. 
dead.” 
Well hast thou said it, Poet, who hast writ. 


Inscribed to the 


Sonnet: A Study of 
“The poetry of earth is never 


a, eae and other Verses, 1899, 
p. 31. 
Andrew Wells. Sonnet: Keats. 
Singer of Endymion! the melody. 
1899, 


re. ee and Edinburgh, 


p. : 
Danske Dandridge. On the “Endymion” 
of Keats. 
Where art thou now, Endymion, where art 
thou? 
Joy, and other Poems, New York and 
London, 1900, pp. 12-13 
Anon. At Keats’ Grave. 
And yet we cannot dream of thee and death. 
Songs of Lucilla, 1901, p. 147. 
Leonora S. Ashton. ‘“‘ Whose name was writ 
in water.” 
“ Whose name was writ in water.” So it runs. 
a, San Francisco, 1 Feb., 


A. E. W., Greenock. John Keats. 
The love of beauty “held him, like a star ” 
That shone unmated o’er this world’s 
endeavour ; 
And by its splendour, drawn from earth afar, 
He built on dreams, which live, with him, 
for ever. 
The Academy, 27 July, 1901. 


MAURICE BUXTON FORMAN. 
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Queries 








ICKETTS.—At the head of the (unnum. 
bered) page of advertisements which 
followed p. 340 of 7S. xii (24 October, 189}), 
“ Alpha” (address, c/o the publishers of 
N. & Q.) offered £5 reward for a copy of 
the register of baptism of Tristram [sic] 
Robert, son of John and Harriott Grace 
Ricketts, of Basingstoke, Hants, “ date be- 
tween 1766 and 1772, inclusive; place of 
baptism not known.” In another small 
advertisement, immediately following, 
“ Alpha ” asked for information regarding 
some earlier members of the family of 
Ricketts of Basingstoke. 

Can any correspondent give the story 
behind this appeal? Evidently it is con- 
nected with the fact that, while early 
baronetages (e.g. Burke, 1845, and Foster, 
1880) state that Vice-Admiral Robert Tris- 
tam [sic] Ricketts (cr. baronet, 1828) was 
second son of Robert Ricketts by his mar- 
riage in 1769 to Eliza, daughter of Rev. 
Henry Roberts, later works of reference (e.g. 
Burke, 1939) say that his parents were John 
Ricketts, of the county of Southampton, and 
Harriet Grace, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Roberts (cf. cxcii. 346). Who in fact were 
his parents, when and where were they mar- 
ried, and when and where was he born and 
baptised? 

H. B. 


BLAGRAVE FAMILY OF _ BERK- 

SHIRE.—The 1886 edition of Landed 
Gentry contains a pedigree of Blagrave, of 
Calcot Park, Reading, but there is no men- 
tion of Mary Blagrave, who married, in 
1747, the Rev. Erasmus Dryden, rector of 
Caversham in 1742, and later of East Hem- 
sted. Can this lady’s parentage " a 


JOHN AND WILLIAM PRICE.—Bio- 
graphical details desired of: 

1. John Price, instituted Vicar of Wes- 
bury, Bucks., 2 October, 1667; resigned 
1670. He was also V. of Water Stratford. 

2. William Price. Ins. Vicar of the same 
parish 20 November, 1691, but resigned 
soon afterwards, being appointed Rector of 
Whitfield. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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glk RICHARD BARKER, died 1686.— 

The above named, who was buried at 
Helmdon, Northants, is said to have left that 
village as a poor boy, amassed a fortune in 
London, and desired to be taken back for 
burial at Helmdon, his native village. His 
memorial there states he died in 1686, aged 





Any particulars of his career would be of 
interest to an American correspondent. 
F. B. PULESTON. 
Cambridge. 


BURIAL OF ANIMALS IN CHURCH- 
YARDS.—In the churchyard of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, is a stone inscribed: 
THE CHURCH CAT 
1912-1927. 
Is the burial of animals in churchyards 
common, either formerly or in modern 


times? 
H. B. 


N ANCIENT SONG.—“ Green grow the 
rushes, O.’ During the late war this 
ancient song was often heard sung in chorus, 
but some of the words are obscure. Can 
any reader explain the following verses?— 
Nine for the nine. Bright Shiners. 
Eight for the April Rangers. 
Six for the six Proud Walkers. 
Five for the Symbols at your door. 
Three, three the Rivals. 
Two, two the Lily White Boys, clothéd all in 
green-o. 
ANGUS I. MACNAGHTEN. 


AND OAK, KIDDERMINSTER. — I 
Should be glad of any information con- 
cerning this tree, which gives its name to an 
im on the Birmingham Road, standing 
opposite to estates of the Talbots. The tree 
itself seems to be no longer in existence, and 
local inquiries have so far failed to elicit any 

particulars concerning it. 

G. S. HEwIns. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—“ It has been long 
observed, that men do not suspect 
faults which they do not commit.” Johnson 
to Langton, 6 May, 1755. 
we W. C. 


(OMING OF AGE.—When, by whom, 
and why was 21 selected? 


H. A. 
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ILDE’S EPIGRAMS.—Where did he 
say? (a) English actors act quite well, 
but they act best between the lines. (5) 
Every great movement comes to an end at 
the birth of its founder. (c) Work is the 
curse of our drinking classes. 
D.Q. 


BLUE PETER.—Signal for sailing. When 
adopted? Why Peter? 
H. A. 


M OTTER.—In the days of Charles II 

Tom Otter was the prototype of the 

henpecked husband. Cf. Winsor: “ Forever 

Amber”: Chap. 62. How did that originate? 
H. A. 


HARLES LAMB AND M.E. W.—In 
Temple Bar for July, 1886, is a poem 
to the memory of Charles Lamb signed 
M.E.W., commencing: “A small spare 
man, close gaitered to the knee,” etc. And 
in the same magazine for April, 1887, is an 
article entitled “With an Old Magazine,” 
descriptive of the writers to the London 
Magazine, also by M. E. W. 
Who was M.E. W.? 
H. G. SMITH. 


FURTHER TROLLOPE QUERIES.—In 

Can you Forgive Her? chap. liv., there 
are mentioned “the lady who asked her 
friend, in confidence, whether hot roast 
fowl and bread sauce were compatible with 
the earliest state of weeds” and “that other 
lady—a royal lady she—who was much 
comforted in the tedium of her trouble when 
assured by one of the lords about the Court 
that piquet was mourning.” Who were these 
ladies? 

T. A. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. — 
Any known references to the Encyclo- 
paedia in nineteenth or twentieth century 
fiction would be appreciated. 
WILLIAM D. CLARK. 


OUSSEAU’S EMILE.—In No. 4 there is 
the following : 

L’ingratitude serait plus rare si les bienfaits a 
usure étaient moins communs* 
with the last word as shown, but in one 
edition it appears as “connus.” Can any 
reader of N. & Q. tell me which word is cor- 
rect? Either word of course makes sense 
and scarcely alters the meaning. 

E. LATHAM. 


* Nelson's edition. 





Replies 





G@TATUES OF KING ALFRED (cxcii. 

369).—There is a statue of King Alfred 
over the entrance to the great tower (160 ft. 
high) built by Mr. Henry Hoare in 1772 on 
the greensand ridge (800 ft. O.D.) at Stour- 
head, Wilts., near the spot where the Saxon 
King is supposed to have won a great 
victory over the Danes. The inscription 
beneath the statue reads: “ Alfred the Great 
A.D. 879, on this summit erected his standard 
against Danish invaders. To him we owe 
the origin of juries and the creation of a 
naval force. Alfred, the light of a benighted 
age, was a philosopher and a Christian: the 
father of his people and the founder of the 
English monarchy and liberties.” 


E. W. SWANTON. 
Educational Museum, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


BACON'S MONUMENT (cxcii. 345).— 

Mr. D. Gwyther Moore does not appear 
to be correct in accepting Mrs. Esdaile’s 
statement in English Church Monuments 
that the Dame Bacon, whose monument is at 
Culford in Suffolk, was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Meautys who had the monument of 
Francis Bacon erected at St. Michael’s, Gor- 
hambury. Sir Nathaniel Bacon, the painter, 
was a grandson of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper (d. 1579). He married Jane, who 
was a daughter of H. Meautys and not Sir 
Thomas Meautys. When he married her 
she was the widow of Sir William Corn- 
wallis. By her, Sir Nathaniel had a daughter, 
Anne, who became his heiress, and it was 
she who married her cousin Sir Thomas 
Meautys, and secondly Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, from whom the present Earl of 
Verulam is descended. 

See Alice Chambers Bunten, Life and 
Letters of Sir Thomas Meautys (1918) and 
Page’s Supplement to The Suffolk Traveller 
(1844), p. 770. 

R. L. EAGie. 

(Mr. R. L. Eagle is quite right; the phrase on 
p. 89 of my English Church Monuments should 
read: ‘“‘ Lady Bacon was Meautys’s mother-in- 
law,”’ not, as I wrote, daughter; the mistake shall 
be corrected jn the next edition, and I can only 
apologize for having misled my readers by con- 


fusing Sir Thomas Meautys with the obscurer 
Hercules Meautys.—K. A. EspDalILe.] 
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PARROW .. . VENUS’ SON (excij, 
368).—By this phrase does Chaucer 
mean anything more definite than Amos did 
in his use of the phrase “a prophet’s son,” 
for a member of the Prophetic Guild? The 
sparrow, is, like the dove, connected with 
Venus because it was held to be frequent in 
its mating. This occurs again in “ Measure 
for Measure” as a derisive suggestion that 
the supposedly impeccable Angelo would 
not allow house-sparrows to build in his 
eaves. (Act 3: Scene 2, 185.) In the song 
from “Alexander and Campaspe,” Lyly 
speaks of (Cupid’s) “ Mother’s doves and 

team of sparrows.” 

M 


NICHOLAS BRETON (cxcii. 368)—] 
cannot supply the information asked 
for at the above reference, but as Miss 
Robertson is preparing an edition of 
Breton’s poems she may like to know of 
some lines which are not included in 
Grosart’s collection of his works and may 
have escaped her notice. Among the verses 
prefixed to Edmond Willis’s Abreuiation of 
Writing by Character, 1618, were the follow- 
ing “In Commendation of Master Willis his 
Booke ”: 
The Hand that helps the Head, 
In Comfort of the Heart, 
That may be Writ and Read 
By a Compendious Art, 
In faire effects doth proue, 
A gift from God aboue: 
And he that tooke the paine, 
And study in the same, 
Deserueth well to gaine, 
A wel-deseruing fame: 
Give Willis then his right, 
Who brought this worke to io . 


In John Willis, S.T.B., and Edmond Willis, 
of which 100 copies were printed by the 
Willis-Byrom Club in 1926, Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright pointed out that the 
smooth, effortless fluency so characteristic 
of Breton’s verse is conspicuously present in 
the few lines quoted above. Breton fre- 
quently appended only initials to his writ- 
ings, and even those were occasionally 
reversed. George Purslowe, the printer of 
Willis’s book, had printed The Good and 
the Badde in 1616 for Nicholas Breton, and 
in 1623 he printed for him A Solemne Passion 
of the Soules Loue. When The Sculler by 
Taylor the Water Poet, appeared in 1612, it 
contained verses by Breton in laudem 
authoris. 

W. J. CARLTON. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
(cxcii. 369).—The Introduction prefixed 
to the first number, issued at the end of 
January, 1731, says frankly that “ the Inten- 
tion. is to give Monthly a View of all the 
Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence daily 
offered to the Publick in the News-Papers.” 
Sources were acknowledged; thus, the first 
article in the first number is taken from 
The Craftsman, 2 January, 1731, No. 235, 
but later on Mr. Urban was able to lay his 
scissors aside, for he received more “ Essays 
and Dissertations” than he was able to 
print. The first volume met with so great 
a success that it was reprinted five times. 

It is obvious that the items in the earlier 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths columns were 
cuttings from some of the “two hundred 
half-sheets published daily in London, 
together with as many more elsewhere in 
the three kingdoms ” from which Mr. Urban 
admittedly compiled his magazine, but later 
on it became the custom to notify him of 
these events, and to pay a fee for their 
publication. 

When John Nichols, after the death of 
Dr. Johnson, assumed the toga of Mr. 
Urban, he was attacked by Peter Pindar 
(Dr. John Wolcot, 1738-1819) in A Bene- 
volent Epistle to Sylvanus Urban alias John 
Nichols, Printer. Wolcot may not have 
known the avowed character of the Maga- 
zine, for he was born seven years after 
its appearance, and this may be the reason 
for his reproach that Nichols is “a literary 
jackdaw,” one of the few quotable remarks 
he makes in his verses. Afterwards he pub- 
lished an alleged Answer by Nichols, under 
the title of A Roland for an Oliver, in 
which he makes his victim say: “In my 
Obituary, too, I made many great mistakes, 
as I gave the names of many that were not 
dead, and others that never existed. Some- 
times the wickedness of correspondents has 
been such that I have perpetuated the deaths 
of bulldogs, horses, and hogs under the idea 
that they were persons of consequence.” 
Mr. Urban actually condescended to notice 
these two pieces of literary bad taste in his 
number for June, 1790 (Vol. Ix. p. 439), but 
beyond remarking that none of his readers 
would be deceived into thinking the Answer 
to be genuine, he declined to be drawn into 
comment. It is not impossible that practical 
jokers may, occasionally, have duped Mr. 
Urban in the way imputed by Wolcot, but 
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where his Obituary, or Musgrave’s Obituary 
(Harleian Society) compiled largely from it, 
can be checked, the announcements are 
confirmed as accurate. 

J. D. AYLWARD. 


RS. SHUCKBURGH AND MRS. 
SEYMOUR (cxcii. 326).—Under the 
title of “ The Ladies’ Battle in four letters ” 
this amusing correspondence was reprinted 
by E. V. Lucas in The Gentlest Art. 
J: Bi. 


ARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES IN 

CHURCHYARDS (cxcii. 259, 327).— 

In the yard of Christ Church, Esher, Surrey, 

two modern examples, both signed by the 

local sculptor, Francis John Williamson 
(1833-1920), are to be found. 

(1) William Baliol Brett, Ist Viscount 
Esher (d. 1899) and Eugenia, his wife. Shows 
recumbent effigies of both, he in his robes 
as Master of the Rolls, resting upon a table- 
tomb beneath a vaulted canopy. 

(2) Edith Amy (d. 1891), wife of Arthur 
Doveton Clarke. Seated figure of deceased 
in attic dress, playing upon a lyre. 

RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


AUGHTER AS HER _ FATHER’S 
NURSE (cxcii. 326, 372).—A further 
example of this motif, in Chelsea porcelain, 
is on view at the British Museum in the 
gallery now open (Bay XIV). It is described 
as “The Roman Charity, after Rubens, 

about 1769.” 

CLAauD RUSSELL. 


Yet another picture on this subject, “ The 
Roman Daughter,” is in Hampton Court 
Palace. 

F. P. 


ANTHONY, KING OF POLAND (cxcii. 

326).—Anthony, Ist Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, had an abscess in his side (or was it 
his leg?), which had to be drained by a silver 
tap fixed into him. Hence enemy pam- 
phleteers lampooned him as “Count 
Tapski.” This may have developed illogi- 
cally into “ Anthony, King of Poland.” But 
on the other hand, perhaps some scurrilous 
Polish connection led the pamphleteers in 
the first place to combine a Polish form 
with their tap theme? 

TAIN MONCRIEFFE. 
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GENERAL ST. LEGER (cxcii. 367).— 

Lieutenant-General Anthony St. Leger 
of Park Hill, near Doncaster, originated the 
race in 1776, but it was not called the 
St. Leger until 1778 (by the Marquis of 
Rockingham). He married Margaret 
Wombwell in 1761 (she died in 1776). He 
was M.P. for Grimsby, and died in 1786. 
There were no children, and his estate went 
to his nephew, Major-General John St. 
Leger, who is often confused with him. 

C. A. TOASE. 


MEANDER (cxcii. 367).—The river that 
is proverbial for its winding course is 
the Menderes Chai, anciently Maeander. It 
flows W.S.W. through Turkey into the 
Aegean Sea 65 miles south of Smyrna. It 
is not to be confused with the Menderes Su, 
which was anciently the Scamander. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 


URNAME TILL-ADAMS (clx. 372; 
exci. 170, 219; cxcii. 84, 219, 328).— 
Elizabeth Tilladams, nurse at Greenwich 
Hospital: date of “entry,” 27 Aug. 1705; 
died 3 Sept. 1712. (Greenwich Hospital 
Register of Nurses, 1704-1864. R.P.O., 

Ad. 73/83.) 

H. C. CarDEW-RENDLE. 


ICKING THE BUCKET: NUMBER 
THIRTEEN: CAT’S CRADLE (cxcii. 

171, 193, 263, 305).—It seems impossible 
that the jocular phrase, “Kicking the 
bucket,” could be associated by any religious 
mind with so solemn an occasion. (The 
question as to actual detail of fact is 
irrelevant to my point.) The O.E.D., which 
cannot exactly discover the origin of the 
phrase, suggests Brewer’s connection with 
pig-killing as probable. Until further evi- 
dence of use gives us any elucidation, it 
seems that any other conjecture is profitless. 

Thirteen said to be considered lucky by 
Roman Catholics. Surely no modern 
religious mind could seriously consider a 
number as lucky or unlucky, whatever may 
be said in jest. The number occurs as 
unlucky before Europe was Christianized, 
e.g. Baldur was slain after Loki had made 
the thirteenth at the table. 

Cat’s Cradle. The first discovered use of 
this word is, I think, circa 1788. It would 
therefore seem incredible that the M.E. word 
for cradle should be tautologically attached 
to the word in general use. “ The harmless, 
necessary cat” is frequently associated in a 
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kind of humorous affection to words used 
for common things: cat-lap, cat-nap, etc, 
This is surely but another instance. 
E. M. Fox. 

Louis HOFFMANN (cxcii. 346).—* Pro. 

fessor Hoffmann” was the pseudonym 
adopted by Angelo Lewis, M.A., born in 
London on 23 July, 1839. He was educated 
at the North London Collegiate School and 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 186| 
he practised until 1876, when he took up 
journalism. 

As a youth he had won a prize of £10 
for the best short story for boys in the 
Youth's Companion, Boston. 

He joined the staff of the Saturday Review 
and contributed articles to Chambers 
Journal, Cornhill, Temple-Bar and other 
periodicals. 

In 1876 he took up conjuring as a hobby 
and it was then that he adopted the nom- 
de-plume of Professor Hoffmann. His 
“Modern Magic” was the first important 
book on the subject in English. 

Later works included More Magic (1890), 
Later Magic (1903), Every-Boy’s Book of 
Sports and Pastimes, Hoyle Modernized and 
a number of books on piquet, ecarté, 
auction bridge, progressive whist and 
bezique. 

He invented several card games, the most 
notable being quinto, bimbo, frisco, sun tan 
and zig-zag. 

His books were very popular and are still 
read to-day. A resident of Bexhill, he died 
there on 23 December, 1919. 

H. F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


'T'WO-ROOMED COTTAGES (cxcii. 369). 
—The two-roomed cottage was not 
built as special accommodation. It was 3 
step in the evolution of the house. It wasa 
natural development from the one-roomed 
“cot” which was the usual thing for the 
labourer or cottager in the olden time. The 
upper room came by putting a floor in, and 
at first the only access to this loft or garret 
was by means of a ladder. A living farm- 
worker has lived in such a cottage in Sussex. 
The two-roomed cottage is quite a common- 
place and many are yet in occupation. 
This is an expansion of an essay in “ Rui 
Housing in the 18th Century,” which 
appeared in Economic History, Vol. I, Pt. 5 
(930). 
G. E. FUSSELL. 
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The Library 


ETE SI 


“THE PILGRIMAGE OF ARNOLD VON 
HARFF, Knt.” Translated and edited by 
Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. The Hakluyt 
Society. No. XCIV. 1946. 45s. 


JN the London Library there is a section 
denominated “Learned Societies, etc.” 
How little do they know of the curiosity and 
variety of man and his interests who should 
hold that a dull direction! Rather, as men 
used to write on old maps: “Here are 
lions” or “Here spices,” with all the 
savour, the accuracy, the strangeness there 
entailed. Consider the fortune of members 
of the Hakluyt Society, who will receive into 
their company, admirably bound and beauti- 
fully printed, felicitously translated and ex- 
cellently edited, with illustrations as well re- 
produced as they are fascinating to observe, 
the record of his pilgrimage by that admir- 
able man, Arnold von Harff, Knt.; who was 
once hereditary chamberlain to the court of 
Gueldres and quitted the pilgrimage of this 
life and was laid in a grave surmounted by 
thirty-two coats of arms, in 1505, at Lover- 
nich, near Aachen. 

Arnold von Harff has everything to re- 
commend him as an author. He is succinct 
and descriptive; full of matter and with the 
very touch of life. I wager no historian or 
biographer, intent on documents or the pen- 
ning of a “ purple patch,” could do half as 
well as Arnold on Pope Alexander VI and 
the mysterious murder of the Duke of 
Gandia: “he was at this time secretly and 
at night stabbed in the street at Rome, thrust 
into a sack and thrown into the Tiber, why I 
will presently leave alone, together with 
Many unspeakable things which I saw at 
Rome, which are contrary to the Christian 
faith.” More, he had an interest in lan- 
guage, in guns, in birds and beasts, in cus- 
toms and histories and in the devout facili- 
ties of the various shrines and churches on 
his itinerary. He set out from Cologne, 

being then in my twenty-fifth year”; by 
Germany to Rome, Venice to Alexandria, 
Cairo and Mt. Sinai; the Holy Land to Con- 
stantinople, up the Balkan coast; then to 
Compostella and back by Paris and the 
Netherlands. And everywhere he used his 
keen eyes and his quick ears and his gift to 
take accurate notes. He found “ merchants 
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who gave me good company” and “ with 
whom it is good to travel.” It is certain 
they must have found the same of him. He 
is infinitely good company, be it for infor- 
mation or amusement, curiosity of things in 
heaven and on earth; or fragments of fas- 
cinating philology; like Browning’s Kar- 
shish, a “ picker-up of learning’s crumbs ”; 
crumbs, which, thanks to his admirable 
translator and editor, are fresh and tasty as 
plum-cake. 


Mr. Letts has done everything that an 
editor should do: elucidating dates and 
mileages and Harff’s extraordinary tran- 
scription of names. Harff dedicated his book 
to the Count of Julich and Sybilla (daughter 
of Albert Achilles of Brandenburg), his wife. 
Of Sybilla there is an admirable portrait, I 
think by Hans von Kulmbach, in the Alt- 
Pinackothek, in Munich. One is convinced 
that she appreciated the excellent Arnold. 
It must have been a good book to receive. 
It is a very good book to read and quite 
sufficient cause to cultivate the friendship of 
a member of the lucky Hakluyt Society, in 
hope to borrow it. Von Harff has some 
words on those who “ borrow and return 
not again,” which should preserve the rights 
of property. But the borrower will certainly, 
be tempted to forget them. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER SCOT- 
TISH TONGUE FROM THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY TO THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH, by Sir William Craigie, 
LL.D., D.Litt. Part XI, Exectour-Fisch. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, London. 2ls. 


T° anyone interested in the Scottish—or, 

for that matter, in the English—lan- 
guage, the appearance of another part of Sir 
William Craigie’s great dictionary is some- 
thing to be greeted with a cheer of welcome 
and encouragement. Part XI is not remark- 
able for any specially exciting words, but 
there is plenty in it to engage the interest, 
not only of the philologist, but also of the 
layman with an interest in Scottish history, 
literature and life. The illustrative quota- 
tions, given in such generous measure, light 
up, as with a bull’s-eye lantern, odd corners 
of the Scottish past; and particularly illu- 
minating are those which come, not from 
professional literary men, but from Town 
and Presbytery and Session Clerks—plain, 
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homely men, who wrote as they spoke. 
“ There,” you say, as you read them, “is a 
live, contemporary voice from the Scotland 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century.” 


Faldit (i.e. clenched) gives us an extract 
from the Glasgow Burgh Records for 1589, 
telling how a certain Johnne Rolland was 
“decernit in ane wrang for streking of 
David Wilsoun with ane rung and his faldit 
neiffis and handis.” Fensabill (“ Fit for, and 
liable to be called upon, for military ser- 
vice ”) brings an extract from the Edinburgh 
Burgh Records for 1513 (the year of 
Flodden): “That all nychtbouris of this 
toun, fensabill personis, pas in thair best 
aray bodin for weir till our souerane lordis 
army.” Fermes (“ The sum or amount pay- 
able as rent for land ”) illustrates a happier 
chapter in Scottish history with an extract 
from the records of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, dated 1612: “The rest of the 
fermes of Petmedden shall be imployit for 
buying of good bookes to augment my biblio- 
thek.” And a quotation from the Justiciary 
Court Records for 1663, in illustration of 
Fewale (i.e. fuel) has a strangely modern 
ring about it: “ Indyted for burning of his 
ffeuel, which fireing of the ffuell is lybelled 
as a deed of statutory treason.” 


Looking over the other words, one pauses 
to regret the passing of that fine “ aureate ” 
term, facund (i.e. eloquent). How pleasant 
it would be to be able to speak of a states- 
man’s speech as “ fair facound speech,” or, 
in other circumstances, to be able to say: 

I find your facund eloquence 

Replete with fekless fantasie. 
How interesting, too, it is to see the word 
faubourg trying to establish itself in the 
Scottish language! Why should it have 
failed while its plebeian compatriot vennel 
lives and thrives? And the present reviewer 
cannot forbear a second glance at Feldifare 
(i.e. fieldfare), remembering how an old rela- 
tive of his used to preserve the Scots and 
Middle English pronunciation by calling the 
bird a “ feltyfare.” Then there is that admir- 
able word, fash (“to trouble, bother, 
annoy ”), which, happily, is still with us. It 
provides some charming illustrative frag- 
ments, including a particularly fine specimen 
from Principal Carstairs’s Letters (1650): 
“Not so much because it marres fellowship 
with God as because it fashes me.” 


Finally, those whose taste is for the 
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romantic, weird, and eerie will find m ‘ 
interest them in words like ferly (“a 
lous thing, a wonder”) and fary (i.e. f 
The latter word is specially rich, the i 
of Wandering Willie's Tale and Thraw, 
Janet and The Secret Commonwealth 
Elves, Fauns, and Fairies being suddenly 
vealed in such quotations as that from 
Maitland Miscellany (1616): “The 


man came to hir and callit him selff 
farie man quha wes sumtyme her kinsman,” 


Bd 
THE LETTERS OF PHILIP MEA 
TAYLOR TO HENRY REEVE, 
with an introduction by Sir Patrick 
C.S.1, C.LE. (Oxford University Pres, 
16s.). vet 


INETY-ONE letters written 1 
1840 and 1849 by Captain M 
Taylor of the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
to his second cousin Henry Reeve, cler 
the Privy Council and leader writer to 
Times, are reproduced, with an illumi 
introduction and notes by an editor 
acquainted with the Indian setting. 
book forms a pendant to Taylor’s a 
graphy, published in 1877, which after 
or three contemporary reprintings was fe 
issued in 1920 by the Oxford University 
Press. 2 


Inevitably the two books cover some of 
the same ground, though in The sora 
Life Taylor describes in some detai 
duties and problems as British agent in the 
little Indian State where fortune placed him 
for many years, while in the present volume 
we see him rather as the detached observél, 
sending a running commentary on 
affairs via Reeve to The Times during ® 
eventful decade of the Afghan and 
wars. As an observer, he was honest: 
painstaking, though we doubt whether 
had any special capacity either for original 
thought or for political foresight. 
virtually in a remote jungle, he was outs 
personal touch with all the protagonists. Bit 
he had the leisure, the will, and a ready 
and (perhaps aided by his marriage to @ 
who was predominantly of Indian b 
had gained also, we think, a rather um 
degree of insight into the “ native” 
view: all of which served to distinguish in 
from contemporaries in the same field. 


——— 
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